Cermak

publican, for the United States Senate, subse-
quently expelled on the ground that his election
was fraudulent. While in the legislature and
from 1909 to 1912 in the city council, Cermak
was the spokesman for the liquor interests. In
1907 he became secretary of the United Societies
for Local Self-Government, an association of
saloon keepers, brewers, and distillers, and an
active pressure group. In 1912, as alderman, he
exerted his influence to prevent the passage of
a police reorganization ordinance and one pro-
viding for police supervision of public dance
halls to insure more rigid enforcement of the
liquor laws. In 1912 he became bailiff of the
municipal court. In 1918 he was unsuccessful as
Democratic nominee for Cook County sheriff
and had to content himself with the alderman-
ship from the twelfth ward in the city council
the following spring.

With his election to the chairmanship of the
Cook County Board of Commissioners in 1922,.
Cermak's star rose rapidly. His policy of re-
trenchment, his adroit use of patronage (1922-
31), and his promotion of humanitarian activi-
ties built up for him a considerable following.
On the other hand, charges of irregularities in
connection with the purchase of forest preserve
lands and in contracts for hard roads in the
county marred the record of the board of which
he was chairman. Still, Cermak's influence in
the Democratic party grew each year, until in
1928, at the death of George Brennan, he be-
came the undisputed leader. As chairman of the
Democratic county committee as well as of the
Board of Commissioners, Cermak built up a po-
litical machine which ultimately made him mayor
in 1931, defeating1 William Hale Thompson in
a colorful campaign. As mayor he worked for
economy in the city's finances. His political
dominance began to extend beyond the confines
of the municipality. He became a power at
Springfield and lent his influence in making
Henry Horner governor in 1932. During this
year he swung the Illinois delegation's votes
which helped nominate Franklin D. Roosevelt as
president. His amazing rise, from lowly begin-
aings, was dramatically cut short in Miami, Fla,,
when an assassin's bullet aimed at President-elect
Roosevelt on Feb. 15, 1933, hit Cermak instead,
causing his death Mar. 6.

[Official Proc. of the Board of Commissioners of
Cook County, III, 1923-31; Jour, of the Proc. of the
City Council of the City of Chicago, 1931-33 ; Citizens'
A.SSO. of Chicago, Bull. No. 69 (1926) ; Who's Who in
America, 1932-33; Fletcher Dobyns, The Underworld
yf Am. Politics (1932); Am. Mercury, July 1933 ; Na-
tion, Apr. 22, 1931; Denni Hlasatel, May 10, 1917;
Tribune, Mar. 6, 1933.]
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Chadwick

CHADWICK, GEORGE WHITEFIELD
(Nov. 13, i854-Apr. 4, X931)* composer, Was
born in Lowell, Mass., the second son and second
child of Alonzo Calvin and Hannah Godfrey
(Fitts) Chadwick. The father started life as a
farmer in Boscawen, N. H., where, in addition to
following his calling, he gratified his love for
music by teaching a singing class and organizing
an amateur chorus and orchestra. It was in the
singing class that he met his wife. The farm
did not prosper, so the elder Chadwick moved
to Lowell where he worked for a time in a ma-
chine shop. Hannah Chadwick died Nov. 24,
1854, eleven days after George Chadwick was
born, and the child was sent to relatives at Bos-
cawen for three years. At the end of that time
Alonzo Chadwick married again, and George
was brought back to Lowell. In 1860 the father
moved to Lawrence, Mass., where lie founded a
mutual insurance association. It is said that be-
fore long he had enrolled in it half the inhabitants
of Lawrence, and that in 1872 the great fire of
Boston so frightened the other half that the
mutual became a most prosperous concern.

George Chadwick received his first piano les-
sons from his brother, Fitz Henry, fourteen years
older than himself. Together they played four-
hand arrangements of Beethoven symphonies.
Fitz Henry had a position as organist, and by the
time George was fifteen he was able to substitute
for his older brother. In addition, there was al-
ways music in the Chadwick home, and the fam-
ily reunions at Thanksgiving and Christmas were
miniature choral festivals. After graduation from
high school, George studied piano in Boston with
Carlyle Peters ilea. His trips from Lawrence
were also useful for business errands in behalf
of the insurance firm. He became so familiar
with its affairs that eventually he was given reg-
ular employment and remained in the business
until he was twenty-one years old. Meanwhile,
in 1872, he had entered the New England Con-
servatory of Music, in Boston, where he studied
organ with George E. Whiting and harmony
with Stephen A. Emery. In 1873 he had organ
lessons with Dudley Buck and in 1874-75 with
Eugene Thayer. He was also beginning to give
concerts and take pupils of his own. In the fall
of 1876 he accepted a position as head of the
music department at Olivet College and for a
year taught piano, organ, and harmony at that
institution, as well as leading the choir and glee
club, giving weekly organ recitals, and lecturing
on music history and esthetics. He was able to
save a considerable part of his small salary, and
with this money he determined to gfo abroad for
further study.
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